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The Youngest Drama 


By RosaLInD VALLANCE. 


T is a platitude that playing shops or schools, policemen 
or nurses, and perhaps nowadays (whether we like it 
or not) Spitfires and bombers, is as natural to children 
as that other process of copying their elders by 
which they learn to speak. Mimicry takes as much 
of their time 
“As if their whole vocation 
Were endless imitation.” 
That is one thing: natural, spontaneous dramatic play. 
Drama is another thing. It appeals to the same 
instincts certainly, but to the child it presents a problem 
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of adaptation which is quite absent from his own efforts: 
Drama confronts him with a rigid framework of speech, 
action and character, ready made by an adult mind, into 
which he has to fit himself as best he can. 


This distinction is obvious once it is made. Yet 
it is worth making because it is not always realised by 
those of us who work among young children, whether we 
are simply finding them happy, co-operative pastimes or 
giving systematic tuition in speech and movement. And if 
we do not realise this distinction we are apt to disappoint 
both the children and ourselves when we first introduce 
them to formal drama, however short and simple the play 
may be. At the least they will make the transition more 
happily and profitably if we understand their problem and 
help them forward. 

Moreover, dramatic play is much too enjoyable and 
fruitful to be abandoned at the age of four or five—or 
seven. It can be developed, enriched and transformed by 
degrees into activities which not only make easy the 
approach to drama proper but are themselves of high 
artistic and psychological value to the child. Here, indeed, 
many happy adventures await both the child and the 
grown-up if they will go exploring together, and are 
ready to learn from each other. 

Much remains to be learned. It is now twenty- 
three years since Mr. Caldwell Cook published The Play 
Way—a landmark in the history of English education— 
and dramatic work with boys and girls has made great 
progress, but all too few experiments have been made in 
the youngest drama, with children under nine, and still _ 
fewer have been recorded. Indeed no English books have 
superseded the two pioneer American works on Creative 
Drama by Corinne Brown and Winifred Ward. Profitable 
experiments have been made, however, and anyone 
seeking to make her own will find much suggestion and 
stimulus in the books listed below. 


Their titles show the main lines which experiment has 
followed most successfully. Free miming is one—the 
silent pantomime which may begin with the simple 
occupational mimes, a bus conductor giving tickets, for 
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example, or a woman making a cake, and can be developed 
both seriously and humorously until it reaches the level of 
such a small masterpiece in its own ‘kind as Margaret 
Macnamara’s The Tall, Tall Castle. Interwoven with free 
miming should be rhythmic miming, in which every 
movement and gesture keeps the beat of verse or music and 
which, from the simplest improvised rhythmic movement 
to jingles and nursery rhymes, may graduate to the delights 
of Eleanor Farjeon’s unique and delectable singing games. 
Ballads, too, can be mimed and acted, for their pzimitive 
appeal, rapid action and robust poetic values make them 
admirable for this purpose. How fine a thing a ballad- 
play can be, with little danger of trying to be too fine, 
Evelyn Smith has shown in Robin Hood and John Hampden 
in Tam Lin. It is of the utmost importance that no poem 
of high lytic beauty should be used for acting or miming ; 
it would be degraded. 


Interwoven with these strands, as they are interwoven 
with each other, should be the making of prose plays 
from themes or stories supplied, in many cases, by the 


children themselves—plays which must never be written 
down in advance (though they may be after the finished 
performance), but always constructed in speech and 
action on the “stage.” So at last comes drama proper, 
with a team of young players, playwrights and critics 
eager to enjoy and appreciate it to the full. 


BOOKS FOR LEADERS AND TEACHERS 


The Play Way, by H. CALpwELt Cook. Heinemann, 10/6. Illustrated. 


This famous pioneer book includes chapters on mime, ballad-plays, 
and play-making. 


Creative Drama in the Lower School, by CoRINNE Brown. Appleton, 
8/6. Illustrated. 
Creative Dramatics, by WiNIFRED Warp. Appleton, 8/6. Illustrated. 


Based on experiments in American schools these two books are invaluable 
to anyone doing dramatic work with children. 


Music and Movement, by ANN Driver, Oxford University Press, 5/-. 
Illustrated. 


Movement to music for children, boys and girls. The author is now 
widely known for her broadcasts to schools on this subject. 
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Poetry Speaking for Children, by Marjor1E GULLAN and P. Gurrey. 
Methuen, Parts I-III, 2/3, 2/9, 3/6. 
Inspiring handbooks for teachers which include full and practical notes 


for lessons and valuable suggestions for movement to spoken verse, miming 
and acting. 


Speech Training and Play Production in Schools, by L1ttaN CORNELIUS. 
Allen and Unwin, 3/6. 
A practical handbook which leads through !ively jingles and verse- 
speaking to choral speaking and formal play-production. 


Mime for Schools, by IsApEL CHISMAN and GLapys Wigs. Nelson, 3/6. 


** For infants, juniors and seniors”: instructions, exercises and mimes. 


Acting Improvised, by Rosert G. Newton. Nelson, 2/6. 
How to improvise mimes and plays from stories, songs, etc., with 


examples. Based on successful experiments with men and adolescents but 
helpful for work with children. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN’S USE. 


The Drama Highway, edited by Joun Hamppen. Dent, Books I-VI, 
1/-, 1/2, 1/4, 1/6, 1/6, 1/6. Illustrated in colour. 

The only series which combines in one graduated course (with teaching 
notes) all the elements of free and rhythmic miming, acting games and 
exercises, ballad-plays, play-making and formal drama, from dramatic play 
and nursery rhymes to Shakespeare. Children find these books very attractive. 


Invitation to the Play, edited by Mary Cousins. Nelson, Parts I-III, 
1/3, 1/6, 1/6. 
** An introduction to the drama for young children,” containing nursery 
rhymes, poems and plays, with appendices on speech training. 


Poetry-Speaking Anthologies, edited by Hitpa Apams and ANNE 
CROASDELL. Methuen, Books I-III, 1/2, 1/4, 2/-. (One volume, 
4/6.) 


Companion books to Poetry Speaking for Children (see above), which 
can also be used separately. 


Rhythm and Rhyme, edited by RicHarp Wiison. Nelson, Books 
I-V, 8d.,.1od., 11d., 1/2, 1/5. Teachers’ Books, 1/2—z2/-. 
Illustrated. 

“* A dramatic and visual method of teaching poetry,” in an attractive 


series of graduated anthologies. The teachers’ books contain notes on speaking, 
acting and miming the poems. 


Singing Games, by ELEANOR FARJEON (17 games, with music). Oxford 
University Press, 6d. each. 
Singing Games from Arcady, by ELEANOR Farjeon. Blackwell, 2/6. 
Illustrated. 
Granny Gray, by ELEANOR Farjeon. Dent, 3/6. Illustrated. 
The last contains five singing games and five plays. All are in a class 
apart, for Miss Farjeon is equally accomplished as poet, dramatist and writer 


for children. Some of the singing games can be treated as acting games, 
without music. 
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Ballads and Ballad-Plays, edited by JoHN Hamppen. Nelson, 1/6, 
An extensive collection of rhymes and ballads chosen for their suit- 


ability for miming and acting, with two mimes, five ballad-plays and full 
teaching notes. 


London Dramatic Books, edited by RopNEY BENNETT. University of 
London Press, 11 books, 4d.—z/9. Teachers’ Books, 1/6 and 
1/9. Illustrated. 


_ A very varied, comprehensive and useful series; poems, play-making, 
plays, etc., skilfully treated. 


Dramatised Ballads, by JANET Tostrr and Auice Wuire. Harrap, 
4/6. Illustrated. 


Twenty ballads, with musical accompaniment and very full directions for 
acting. 


Mimed Ballads and Stories, by M. GERTRUDE PICKERSGILL. Pitman, 
2/6. Illustrated. 


Four mimes with costume drawings and full directions. 


Twelve Robin Hood Plays, by ExtzapetTH FLEMING. Nelson, 1/4. 
Short and simple plays made from the ballads. 


With Pipe and Tabor, edited by REED Moornouse. Dent, 1/2. 


Simple mimes, singing games and plays, with notes on presentation. 
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The Genius of de Brunhoff: the Creator 
of the Babar Books 


WHICH ARE 


The Story of Babar; Babar’s Travels; Babar, The King; 
Babar’s Friend, Zephir ; Babar at Home; Babar and Father 
Christmas. 


By ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


EAN DE BRUNHOFF was born at the beginning 

of this century, and died in October, 1937. His 

first Babar book was published over ‘here only in 

1934, but already the recent past has fallen suffi- 

ciently into perspective, for something of the artist’s 

influence on the whole modern movement in children’s 
picture books to be apparent. We saw the original 
French edition here first, and although it sold at almost 
anything from nine to thirteen shillings, it had con- 
siderable success with discriminating book-buyers. It 
was, however, with the publication of The Story of Babar, 
by Methuen, that progress really began. 

Everything about that book was revolutionary, from 
its glacine jacket, sparkling over its gay red cover, to its 
sheer physical size. Its large pages caught everyone’s 
attention. Many said it was too large, cumbersome, 
unwieldly, impossible for a child to manipulate alone, etc., 
etc. But the reception it met with, at the hands of every 
child who had the luck to encounter it, soon robbed 
those critics of their argument. 

It is to be noted, by the way, that children do not 
want to handle it so much as to have it safely spread 
out for them on the floor, or on a conveniently low and 
solid table where they can pore over it and examine at 
leisure its gay, busy pictures. 

Soon, of course, people said, “If big picture books 
are the order of the day, let us all do big picture books!” A 
fair number appeared, and more were designed, but most 
of them served only to demonstrate the tagity of such 
talent as de Brunhoff’s. 
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What always struck me first and most vitally about 
his work was its benevolence, expressed in the smooth 
curves of his figures, in the clear tones of his colours, in the 
open simplicity of his designs. There were no jagged 
flashes of fear, no unexplained darknesses to threaten, 
no niggling meaningless gestures to disturb and disrupt. 
He never roused that uneasy excitement which so often 
betrays the secret fear which a child cannot, even though 
willing, find words to express. Moreover, his humour 
is innocent of all mockery and malice. Indeed, the 
benevolence permeating everything he did must, I feel 
sure, have been fundamental in the personality of the 
man himself. 


Yes, benevolence is the first note he strikes, but 
two other qualities come almost as quickly to my mind : 
his inventiveness, and his understanding of human nature. 


Right from the very first page of the first Babar 
book these qualities are evident and striking, and play 
their part in winning the appreciation of the very young. 


Recall the opening scene in The Story of Babar, where 
the baby elephant and his mother are resting in the shade 
of the trees, and the first few lines of the text tell, very 
simply, all a child wants to know about them. It says: 
“In the Great Forest a little elephant was born. His name 
was Babar. His mother loved him dearly, and used to rock him 
to sleep with her trunk, singing to him softly the while.” 


Elephant or human baby, the implication of all- 
embracing motherly love, and of childish trust in the 
same: and there, within the limits of childish experience, 
in the simplest terms, is a description of unshadowed 
bliss. 


On the next page de Brunhoff carries us to a play- 
ground where thirty-one little elephants and two monkeys 
are disporting themselves in and around a lake—and 
almost every one of them is worth a child’s particular 
attention. This is by no means the most typical example 
of the artist’s inventiveness, but it will serve, since it 
leaves so much for the child to find out for himself by 
sheer intelligent observation. 
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It is by virtue of his humanity that de Brunhoff 
understands so well the shape and style of adventure 
which provokes a child’s imagination to lively action, 
and that also may be instanced from the first Babar book, 
though it is found consistently all through the series. 
Recall the giving of a purse—an apparently limitless 
purse—to Babar and allowing him to go shopping alone. 
The incident with the lift, too, is peculiarly satisfying, for 
most children will enter into his feelings when he succeeds 
in going up and down in it ten times without stopping, 
and will sympathize wholeheartedly with him when 
the liftboy stops him and is heard to say, “ Sir, this is not a 
toy / +) 

There is fun behind, and fun sparkling through every 
detail of Babar’s experiences, and when it bursts out into 
occasional slapstick comedy, it is always of the kind 
children most enjoy—as, for example, the morning 
exercises with the little old lady, or the grand device in 
Babar’s Travels for the defeat of the rhinos. 

De Brunhoff creates an atmosphere which is spacious 
and leisurely. The adult may want to hurry on from 
page to page, urging the child “to see what happens 
next.” But, unmolested, the child will most probably 
follow the intention of the artist, and pursue with questing 
forefinger, the activities going on in each corner and 
section of the picture. 


There is one episode in the first Babar book which 
has caused much shaking of heads—and, indeed, I myself 
always feel a little shock when I come across it un- 
expectedly, and see the little hunter with his gun, and 
Babar’s mother lying there, dead. 

Perhaps in the past we have been so safe that it has 
been too easy to shake our heads and say disparagingly 
of such scenes—and this is not an unusual one in French 
books for children: ‘‘O+, the French are like that!” 
That may be so—and with reason. But now that we have 
learned from the fringes of experience that death may 
actually drop down suddenly, wantonly and devastatingly, 
out of a clear sky, on to even an English child’s mother, 
I wonder whether our own outlook may not change a 
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little? I fancy many of our children, with that curious 
and completely unreflective realism of theirs, may not 
accept that death scene as “just the way of the world” 
as the good old fairy tales have it, and as perhaps the 
French children always did, being more familiar with the 
general situation. Perhaps even this scene may have 
something to do with the artist’s intimate knowledge of 
the mind of a child which accepts unquestioningly the 
fate of the grandmother, as long as Little Red Riding Hood 
is safe. It is certainly notable that he has kept the human 
values of that picture so lightly balanced that there is 
little stress of emotion, no sadism, nothing morbid, only 
a sad fact, simply portrayed. 


Further, I maintain that plunge where you will into 
any of the Babar books, you will never have to look 
far for signs of his benevolence, and for that insight, that 
accurate recalling of childish experience in its real-life 
dimensions, and the exact terms of a child’s reactions to it. 
Those big pictures, full and varied and suggestive, stir up 
memory, natural curiosity, and longings both satisfied 
and otherwise. Even adults, coming on the picture of 
Father Christmas’s workshop, for example, will sutely 
find themselves obliged to linger over it, examining the 
detail, and speculating on hidden contents or possible 
issues, unstated in the text. Surely only those who have 
green cheese in place of a heart, can fail to feel curiosity 
as to the contents of all those promising stores of sacks 
and boxes? The child who is free from adult pressure, 
fear of criticism, and spared the self-consciousness of 
knowing itself watched, will find a whole omnibus book of 
stories to be discovered, one by one, as the full intention 
of each section of each picture is comprehended.. And 
part of the great success of these books lies in that ptivate 
appeal to the reader to explore for herself, to seek and to 
unravel, the whole full story which the artist has painted 
there. Who has eyes to see let him see. 


There is, of course, too, in all the Babar books, the 
good wholesome taste of nursery morality. It is borne 
in on the reader that one must be kind and considerate : 
one must not be selfish: people should help one another 
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—that people do, in fact, help one another—and that, if 
these standards are neglected, life cannot go on happily. 
Witness, on the one hand, the burning down of Cornelius’s 
house in Babar the King, and all the attendant disasters, 
with Babar’s subsequent nightmare in which he saw very 
clearly the cause of all the trouble. And witness, on the 
other hand, the successful outcome of Babar’s pains- 
taking quest for Father Christmas. 


Unquestionably, one man’s whole genius went to the 
making of these books; his whole artistic skill, the full 
weight and strength of his personality, and all the wit 
and wisdom of his adult mind. 


Unless a backward glance is taken at the work which 
had been leading up to them one is apt to get an incomplete 
picture of de Brunhoff’s achievement in these books. 


Since the beginning of the century I suppose the best 
work in children’s picture books had been done by Leslie 
Brooke, who also had, both in himself and in all his work, 
that reassuring sunny quality of benevolence. He, I 
think, with his draughtsmanship, his economy of line, 
and simplicity of design, stands as a link, halfway between 
Victorian Caldecott and the full humanity of Neo-Georgian 
de Brunhoff. He also had that insight into the things 
which delight small children. He avoided consistently 
and I think deliberately the cartoon, caricatures and the 
grotesque. He could not bear to risk frightening a child, 
and, indeed, his pictures often remind me of sunny mornings 
remembered from childhood, when fowls clucked behind 
wire netting in sleepy contentment and, bending forward 
from the path to sniff at cool, fresh-blown jonquils, my 
nose on a level with the flowers, I caught their scent, 
remembered yet, mingled with that of dew-damp earth, 
in the shade of a red brick wall. 


Between Leslie Brooke, whose first Johnny Crow 
book was published in 1903, and de Brunhoff, few striking 
figures stand out, though William Nicholson must claim 
respect and admiration: Elinor and Bernard Darwin a 


certain applause, and one or two American artists a measure 
of praise. 
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The printing of the Darwins’ Tootaloo books by the 
Nonesuch Press was admirable. The colours were fresh 
and clean. There was considerable humour in the line 
and the designs, but the pictures were bare cartoons, and 
their significance quickly grasped, leaving very little for a 
second glance. 

Clever Bill and The Pirate Twins were witty and 
ingenious, and to many an adult eye wholly entrancing, 
but they did not make the instant contact with the ordinary 
English child that either Johnny Crow or Babar did. The 
scribbly line was often confusing to the child of picture 
book age, and the grotesqueness was not expressed in 
terms a child could readily accept. The books were, 
perhaps, small things to the artist, tossed off to amuse 
children—or perhaps an experiment? But they were 
not the whole-hearted, all-engrossing creations that Babar 
must have been to de Brunhoff—and the records of actual 
childish appreciation show how the average child in this 
country responds unfailingly to the greater generosity 
of complete sincerity. 


No attempt at an appreciation of the Babar books 
would be complete without some reference to their 
production. 

In general, the public know so little of the processes 
which go to the making of a book that they accept even 
such a triumph as this without curiosity or appreciation. 
They would — have been disappointed and a little 


censorious if the English edition had failed to arrive 
identical in colour, tone and general make-up, with the 
French one ; if, say, the green of Babar’s suit had turned 
a little sickly, or if the lightness of that double-spread 
where the animals are dancing at Babar’s wedding, had 
been lost by a change of tone. Yet very little applause 
has gone to printer and publisher for the miracle they 
achieved in the fine production of the first English book, 


It was, I believe, almost by accident that the job 
went to Cowell’s, of Ipswich, for printing, though that 
firm must be now justly and widely famous for it— 
certainly I learnt their name first on that account. I 
remember Mr. E. V. Rieu, of Methuen’s, was personally 
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tremendously enthusiastic over the project, and I heard 
from him something of the epic struggle they had to get 
Babar printed, and well printed. He had a horror of its 
turning out false to the original, and I believe he made 
_ several trips abroad to discuss with the French printers 
just how best results might be obtained. 


Transfers were made, with special aluminium cases 
for their journey to England, so that their moistute might 
be preserved. These transfers had to be used within a 
very narrow time limit, so that unless the journey was 
completed exactly to schedule, and the machines were 
ready to get to work on them the moment they arrived 
the labour might be in vain. Actually, they were flown 
from Paris to Croydon where a cat was always in readiness 
to dash off the moment the cases were released, straight 
back to Ipswich. Accidents and mistakes occurred, of 
course. Sheets had to be scrapped and costs soared, but 
with the fortitude of real pioneers, printers and publisher 
cast caution to the winds and went on with the job. 


When the work was completed the great test was 
imposed. French, American and English editions were 
brought together, and set before the printer and the 
publisher sitting together—an anxious, a somewhat nervous 
committee. Page by page was examined and compared ; 
and with what sighs of triumph and telief must those two 
men have faced each other over the broad pages—for 
our own edition stood the test perfectly. 


It was a triumph. More, it was encouragement to 
other artists and other publishers and other printers to 
put good work and new ideas into picture books for 
children; to experiment, research, devise and develop 
new ways with colour, new effects and treatments— 
indeed, it lent new hope to the whole industry. And if, 
for the moment, our enterprise is checked by the exigencies 
of war, we must just say, like Babar’s Old Lady, 
“Remember that in this life we must never lose heart. The 
wicked snake has not killed me, and Cornelius is well 
again. Let us work and play with a will and we shall 
always be happy.” 
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Illustration by Harold Jones from Going Gangster (Lane). 
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Children’s Book Illustrators 
of To-day 


I. A Nore From Haroip Jones. 


WELL remember, one morning in Spring, going 
out to buy myself an exercise book. I was rather 
excited at the time, because I had decided to try 
and make a book for children and I was going to plan 
out the whole thing in that exercise book. 

I knew it would be difficult, for having taught 
drawing to children for a number of years I knew they 
loved to see things well and clearly drawn. 

I planned out thirty or so pictures in colour, 
descriptive of places and incidents loved by children 
during the round year. 

It was a delightful task working out these pictures, 
but not easy, for an artist’s problem is always to weave his 
facts into a pleasing and rhythmic pattern, and added to 
that was the necessity of harmonizing the work to the 
printed page. 

The pictures done, and in order to give point to 
them, I wrote, or rather attempted to write, some doggerel 
verse. It was here that Mr. Walter de la Mare came to 
my rescue and honoured me with his collaboration and 
paid me the very great compliment of writing his exquisite 
and inimitable verses to my pictures. It was thus that 
This Year, Next Year came into being and was published 
by Faber in 1937. 

About this time I started to illustrate Miss M. E. 
Atkinson’s first book, Awgust Adventure. In that book 
I met for the first time the Lockett Family, and the count- 
less adventures I have since shared with them have been 
thrilling and delightful. 

I suppose the layman little realizes the amount of 
time an artist spends tracking down data for his pictures, 
trying to find such things as old boots, boats, birds and 
animals of all sorts from which to make studies for his 
illustrations ; or the numbet of times a drawing may have 
to be worked out before the final solution is arrived at. 
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As a student at the Royal College of Art, South 
Kensington, I had often envied the illustrator of children’s 
books, and I well remember how enchanted I was with 
the work of Dr. Heinrich Hoffman when at that time 
it was first made known to me by Sir William Rothenstein. 
I am especially thinking of that lovely book, Prince 
Grunewald and Perlensein so tich in imagination and fantasy. 

Complete sympathy must exist between writer and 
artist for a book to be perfectly illustrated, but unfor- 
tunately how rarely does this happen. An example of this 
perfect unity comes to my mind—Carroll’s Alice in 
Wonderland with the pictures by Tenniel. One often sees 
a book charmingly decorated, each drawing making a 
perfect harmony with the printed page, but upon reading 
the text we are disappointed to find they do not reflect 
the writer’s mood or outlook. Beautiful as such drawings 
may be they can hardly be described as true illustrations. 

I wonder why the Fairy Stories by the brothers 
Grimm are usually so badly illustrated. Apart from the 
drawings by Cruickshank, Ludwig Richter and Wanda Gag, 
I do not think I know of any which capture in the smallest 
degree the magic charm of these strange and enchanting 
tales. 

What a pity it is that so many books appear annually 
that contain so little artistic or literary merit and that 
they should be so readily offered to the children. 
Children’s books, I think, should always be of the best. 

Unfortunately an illustrator of children’s books rarely 
knows whether his work is liked by the children themselves. 
He may learn something from the reviews, but that is 
adult criticism and not the voice of the child. 

So the artist continues his work, pursuing his ideals, 
in the hope that some small person somewhere will find 
pleasute in what he does. 
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Illustration by C. Walter Hodges from The Ship Aground (Oxford). 


Il. A Nore From Mrs. C. WALTER HOopDGEs 


[NOTE BY THE EDITOR.—Mr. Hodges received my request for some notes 
on his work and artistic outlook at a moment when he had just received his 
call-up for the Army, and he was unable to give time to writing. He 
very kindly asked his wife to send me a short article, and I am grateful to 
Mrs. Hodges for the following notes.] 


WALTER HODGES was educated at Dulwich 

College where, except for an interest in 

English and History and a tolerable French 

e accent, he seems to have acquired very little 
learning. He then spent several years at 
Goldsmith’s College studying art under Edmund J. 
Sullivan and others. His main interest at that time was 
theatrical costumes and settings. At the age of nineteen 
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he left Goldsmith’s to join the Everyman Theatre Company 
where he designed the costumes and settings for a number 
of productions and even on occasion played small, very 
small, parts in the performances. This work he found 
enjoyable but decidedly unremunerative, and finally 
decided to try his hand at illustration. After working 
for some time on drawings for magazines and book 
jackets he was commissioned to illustrate his first book 
at the age of twenty-four. He was disappointed with the 
results, and is nearly always disappointed with anything 
he works really hard over. Only when the book has 
stood long enough on his shelves to be forgotten does he 
find pleasure in looking at it again. Then he suddenly 
discovers that the drawings are not the failures he felt 
them to be at the time. 


He ventured into the field of mural decoration in 
1934, when he decorated the museum of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute. The building was opened by King 
George V and Queen Mary, and Mr. Hodges had the 
privilege of being presented to their Majesties. 


After a lazy holiday in Spain he returned to the 
world of books. He also about this time began to do 
some advertising work. He has contributed drawings 
regulatly to the Radio Times since about 1931. In 1936 
he decided to visit the U.S.A., where he remained for 
just. over a year, and where he commenced writing 
Columbus Sails (published by Bell). He found the visit 
stimulating, and when he returned rushed straight into a 
spate of work which has never given him breathing space 
since. 


Columbus Sails, which was finally written and illus- 
trated only through the kind but dogged persistence of his 
American publishers, Coward McCann, was published 
last Christmas and teceived good notices, good enough at 
all events to drive the “never again” feeling from the 
author’s mind and to start him planning his next book in 
spite of the war. Unfortunately, the second book remains 
incomplete, and must wait for some happier time when 
Mr. Hodges returns to civilian life. 
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I fear I hardly feel competent to give Mr. Hodges’ 
views on the subject of illustration. I know that he hates 
having his subjects chosen for him, that he hates being 
rushed, and more than these he hates bad reproduction. 
But these hates are, I imagine, common to all artists. He 
. likes the job of illustrating a book best when he and the 
publishers are able to get together and plan the lay-out, 
binding, paper and type, and, in fact, really produce the 
book together. 

He has considerable ability in really getting down 
to illustrating the text rather than supplying drawings to 
decorate the book. He does a good deal of research for 
period or technical details, although by now he is so 
familiar with period costume that it is only for the more 
subtle details that research is necessary. This usually 
takes far more time than working on more decorative 
lines and, as a consequence, Mr. Hodges works all ‘day 
every day and, on occasions, has been known to work 
thirty-six hours at a stretch. 


Of his more recent work I think he was most pleased 
with The Ship Aground (Oxford Press) and Mutiny in the 
Caribbean (Bell). Other books he has liked were The 
Happy Mariners (Dent), by Gerald Bullett, and The 
Squirrel’s Granary, by Sit William Beach Thomas. Among 
books he would like to illustrate are Penguin Island, Moby 
Dick, and War and Peace. 


Ill. A Nore From C. F. TUNNICLIFFE 


NE of my earliest memories is that of scribbling 

a variety of animals and birds on the white- 

washed walls of the shippons and stable of 

our farm. I was not encouraged in this form 

of self-expression, and when I extended my 

scribblings to the red-painted doors of the shippons, 
using chalk instead of a pencil as it showed up much 
better against the red background, father took a strong 
dislike to that side of my work and put a sudden stop to 
it. At the village school, however, I was encouraged by 
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an enlightened headmaster and eventually went to the Art 
School in the town which lay two miles from the farm. 
Then began, as I look back on it, a strange mixture of 
farming and art study. Up at a quarter to six every morning 
to take my share of the milking and the numerous jobs of a 
farm until nine-thirty I then hurriedly changed out of my 
farming togs and cycled to the Att School. Our farmer 
neighbours were sceptical about my Art School venture, 
and one, on seeing me cleaning out the shippons, came into 
the yard and said, “‘ any dom foo’ con wag a pencil but it 
taks a good mon ta muck out a shippon.” Somehow I 
managed to put in four years’ study at the Art School 
and at the end of that time won a scholarship to the Royal 
College of Art, South Kensington. The change from the 
farm to London was great ; so great that my first month in 
London was one of the most miserable I have ever spent. 
The tiny Earl’s Court bed-sitting room which I occupied 
induced the most terrible nostalgia and home-sickness 
for the farm and the fields and the hills. That feeling 
presently disappeared as I began to find friends among my 
fellow-students and became absorbed in the work at 
college and in the galleries and museums about London. 
Although the drawing and painting of the human figure 
occupied a great deal of my college days I never lost 
interest in animals and birds and many were the absorbing 
times I spent at the Zoo and the Natural History Museum. 
After four years of college, during which I gained the 
college diploma in painting and etching, I did a little 
teaching and a good deal of etching, some of my prints 
from the copper being published by H. C. Dickens. 


Later I left London and returned to my native 
countryside, continuing to use its landscape, people, 
animals and birds as subjects for etchings, wood- 
engravings and paintings. It was after the great slump of 
1930, when the market fot etchings completely disappeared, 
that I turned my attention to book illustration. The first 
book I illustrated was Henry Williamson’s Tarka the Otter. 

Tales from Ebony, a collection of old fairy tales retold 
by Harcourt Williams, was my first attempt to illustrate a 
book for children. I enjoyed every bit of this work. The 
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illustrations were in colour and one could let one’s fancy 
roam. I think most children liked this book, though I 
made no attempt to “paint down” to them. My latest 
illustrations for children are those in the two books The 
Seasons and the Farmer, by Fraser Darling, and The Seasons 
and the Gardener, by H. E. Bates. Both these books were, 
I think, published at a most opportune time, when many 
town children had been evacuated to the country and were 
taking an interest in country matters. I tried to make the 
drawings as clear and explanatory as possible as well as 
good to look at. 


It is my strong conviction that all art for children 
should be of the very finest, for their young minds absorb 
impressions vividly and these impressions, being so vivid, 


are permanent and affect those minds when they become 
adult. 


IV. A Nore From IsopeL Morton-SALE 


STUDIED in London at the Central School of 
Art, under Mr. A. S. Hart, Mr. Duncan Grant, 
and Mr. Noel Rook. 


I have specialized in child portraiture and 
studies of children, and in the illustration of 
books, and many of these have been published in England 
and America. Among the books I have most loved 
illustrating for their imaginative fantasy and exquisitely 
portrayed dream children are Martin Pippin in the Daisy 
Field and Sing for Your Supper, by Miss Eleanor Farjeon 
(published by F. Muller). These were also collaborations 
with John Morton-Sale, and were works upon which we 
collaborated very happily together. 


Illustration in the setting of to-day has a different 
and separate fascination, and is associated with coaxing 
the youthful models with candy and pony tides to keep 
very still. I pay high tribute to my small daughter Roysia, 
a most sympathetic model who has so patiently endured 
hours of wearisome sitting, and patatinge of whom I 
consider are my best work. 
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Illustration by Isobel Morton-Sale from Because of Batty’s Boots (Dent). 
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Children’s sense of beauty and imagination can be 
cultivated by possessing or even just seeing really beauti- 
fully illustrated books, in the same way that their intellect 
is developed by reading and by what they read. 


With many children the mental visions of pictures 
(whether framed or in books) seen in childhood remain 
vividly through their adult life, and have impinged them- 
selves on the child’s inward vision on account of a force 
within the picture—it may have been the beauty and noble 
design, the pathos or the terror portrayed. Children are 
quick to appreciate the lovely qualities of colour and 
composition and life and atmosphere in a masterly painting, 
and those children who have had their appreciation of 
beauty developed do easily discern the difference between 
a masterly picture such as a portrait by Rembrandt, and 
one that is not masterly, but merely a wooden stereo- 
typed portrayal. The opportunity of developing this 
sense in children is missed too often by failure to choose 
books for them with fine drawings and paintings. In this, 
I think, is sown the very seed of taste which can influence 
their whole lives. 


I think it is a great pity that so much book illus- 
tration is confined to reproduction by line blocks, and 
although a wonderful use and clever variety of this method 
is made by artists and blockmakers and printers, much 
greater beauty could be attained also if the use of the 
photo-lithography processes, offset and photogravure, 
could in some way be made an economic possibility in this 
country. The flexibility and great expression allowed by 
this softer process are very largely unexplored for children’s 
books. Line block illustration has reached perfection in 
technique, blockmaking and printing, but its almost 
universal use is tending towatds a standardization of book 
illustration into two closely confined styles, and we are 
badly in need of many more opportunities to use the 
greater cteative expression that the artist can give. This 
greater freedom in the choice of subject when considering 
the illustration of a book would have a profound result 
upon the whole production of books because there would 
not be restriction to the selection of subjects expressible 
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in line. For example, the various phases of light, from 
night to dusk or a glowing dawn, with all the play of 
atmosphere and reflection and glow that the artist has 
power to mould into atmosphere are denied, as one can 
express the fact of night or dusk or sunrise with line 
technique but it is only the fact. 

I delight in making studies of all children; the 
sturdy calm-eyed Dartmoor shepherd boy clad in his 
picturesque everyday ragged clothes, and his serious- 
faced little sister whose dresses reach almost to the ground ; 
the smiling mischievous boys in the village and the neatly 
dressed rosy-cheeked girls; the child visitors from the 
towns who frequently arrive looking so charming in 
colourful jerseys and breeches that their filmy chiffon 
frocks are taken home unwrapped; and lately the many 
little London evacuees. 

I regret that though I admire the masterly work of 
painters who have portrayed children through only a 
veil of idealism, I am terribly impatient of this attitude 
when drawing them myself. I know that it is this seeing 
what I feel is the truth of them that is the whole incentive 
T have in art. 








FABER books for the Young 








Red Letter Holiday 
VIRGINIA PYE 


** Has wit, verve and real characters as well as Raverat illus- 
trations.” —Yorkshire Post. ‘‘ Any child over eight will read it with 
gusto.” — Modern Woman. Illustrated. 7/6 


Chi-lo the Admiral 
R. J. McGREGOR 


“One could read it with pleasure at any age for its plot and 


fun.” —Lady. 
Illustrated. 6/- 


Klondike Gold 
H. V. CORYELL 


“One of the finest boys book for a long time, taking one 
back to the great and palmy days of Henty, Ballantyne and their 
fellows.”-— Manchester Evening News. ** Warmly recommended.” 


— Education. Illustrated. 7/6 


Adventures of Sam Pig 
ALISON UTTLEY 


** Should become a nursery classic—there are twelve stories, 
and it is difficult to decide which is the most attractive.” — Times 
Literary Supplement. By the author of Tales of the Four Pigs and 
Brock the Badger. Illustrated. 6/- 


Children’s Pie 
MORLEY ADAMS 


Puzzles, stories, poems, games, crosswords, fun of all kinds, magic 
- at home, cut-out models, coin and other tricks, laughter, limericks, 
pictures to colour, hidden clues, natural history—the ideal present 
for anybady from five to fifteen. Illustrated. 5 /- 


The Children’s Puzzle Book 
MORLEY ADAMS 


* A fascinating collection for the ingenious ; full of picture 
puzzles, tricks with matches, world puzzles, mathematical teasers 
and so on.”—New English Weekly. Illustrated 2/6 
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The New Books 


Illustration by Armstrong Sperry from Klondike Gold (Faber). 


BARNE, K. Visitors From London. Illus. by Ruth 
Gervis. 262 pp. 8x5. Dent. ‘ , 6/- 


Probably there will be many stories of evacuees and the 
changing social world in war-time, but this, the first I have 
read, sets a good standard. It is told with humour, insight, 
and sincerity, and the effect of the country on London children 
and their mothers is well described. 

The book continues the adventures of the Farran family 
and Aunt Myra, introduced in Family Footlights, and opens just 
before the outbreak of war, in Sussex, where they are spending 
their holidays. The episodes concerning Fred, the Cockney boy, 
and “ Young Tollhurst,” the shepherd, and his aged father, 
are particularly good, and Fred, who has taken to sheep, is one 
of those who does not go back when the evacuee house is broken 
up. Lily, the “ little mother,” is another fascinating character. 

Grown-ups will like this book as well as children; it is 
full of both fun and realism. The pencil drawings by Ruth 
Gervis add to the charm of the book 
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Crark, R. Because of Batty’s Boots. Illus. by 
Isobel Mortton-Sale. 176 pp. 8} 5}. Dent . 6/- 
This is a gay, if rather slight story, of three children, Batty, 
Mop, and Bill, who become involved in a rather breathless 
adventure, because Batty falls off his bicycle and loses his boots 
in the mud. That led to the meeting with the villain and his 
accomplice, and the discovery of the plot to steal Mr. Ogham’s 
cattle from the market. 
The style is a little exaggerated, but the story has liveliness 
and humour. Children of about ten should find it enjoyable. 


DawtisuH, P. Peg-Leg Sweeps the Sea. Illus. 256 PP- 
74 <5}. Oxford University Press ; 4/- 
This book is unusually good value for the money. It does 
not set out to be more than a boy’s adventure book and it fulfils 
that purpose extraordinarily well. The story starts with the 
outbreak of war and the reader bears company with a rather 
obstinate minded Captain Peg-Leg Johnston who does not get 
converted to the idea of hostility until he himself has been 
torpedoed. He then swivels round and plays a smartly active 
part in bringing raiders to book. Children will relish to the full 
the various tight corners in which he and his redoubtable 
companions find themselves. 


BrunuorF, J. Babar and Father Christmas. 

Illus, by the author. 40 pp. 14x 10$, cloth 

back. Methuen P : : 8/6 
Elsewhere in this number of The Junior Bookshelf is an 

appreciation of the work of De Brunhoff. It will therefore 

suffice to say of this latest Babar book that it tells the adventures 

of King Babar in his_search for Father Christmas. It is at least 

as delightful as its forerunners with all their humour and 

kindliness. 


DemutH, A. The House in the Mountains. Illus. 
by Grace Huxtable. 238 pp. 85%. Hamish 
Hamilton . ‘ . 7/6 

This book’s ingeniously gay “jacket makes an exciting first 
impression of Swiss chalets, mountains and fir trees, snow, a 
bear and ski-ing children. All these items certainly play their 
part in the story, but the medium is not that of reality but a world 
of witches and spell-working Barons in which the bear converses 
in the human tongue and answers to the name of Mr. Trog. 

The author has mustered sufficient ingredients for a 
thoroughly entertaining story, and the uncritical child of eight 
to ten who likes a spice of unconventional magic in her books, 
will find little to cavil at. The more intelligent of young readers, 
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however, are likely to feel a little bewildered by—and con- 
sequently resentful of—some inconsistencies of character and 
doubts as to whether the limits set on the wicked Baron’s powers 
are acceptable. The character of Mr. Trog might have been 
exploited to better advantage, and his contribution to the plot 
would have been more effective if his movements and conversa- 
tion had been allowed to convey more of his true ursine nature. 
As it is, the reader half expects to find that he is no bear after 
all, but a mere bewitchment of a commonplace young man. 
Nosey, the old woman who is, to all intents and purposes, a 
witch—might also have been used to greater effect. She 
catches the reader’s interest at the beginning but is out of the 
picture for so long at a stretch that the thread is lost, and never 
really caught again. 

The style, however, is breezy and promising, and only 
occasionally lapses, when the author is apparently smitten with 
doubts as to whether children will know what she means, unless 
she, for instance, spells “ sumptuous ” “ sumshus.” 

The pictures are good if a trifle mannered and sophisticated, 
but they do after all, illustrate the spirit as well as the sense of the 
story, and lend a decorative note to the book. 


De Sexincourt, A. Family Afloat. Mlus. 352 pp. 
74X>5. Routledge ; ; ‘ 6/- 
This is a good sailing story which shows evidence of first- 
hand knowledge of small yachts and of channel and sea-coast 
voyaging. It will appeal particularly to children who like sailing 
and know a little about it, but others will find it interesting, for 
the story holds attention and is both lively and realistic. It 
centres around the experiences of two sisters who help to sail 
their father’s yacht, their rescue of two French seamen, and their 
voyage across the channel. Although the denouement of the 
tracking of the “ smugglers ” may be considered disappointing 
by young lovers of excitement, there are many good qualities 
about this book and the people in it really live. 


GoupGE, E. Smoky House. Illus. by C. Walter 
Hodges. 208 pp. 85}. Duckworth . R 7/6 


A colourful story which as a mixture of fantasy and 
adventure just fails to satisfy. It is written with plenty of imagina- 
tion, but the style is a little naive, and the characters never quite 
come alive. It captures the glamour of the Cornish coast, the 
world of the “ Good People,” and the excitement of smuggling, 
but there is an occasional tendency to moralize, which is a pity. 
The story describes the adventures of five children who live at 
the inn, “ Smoky-House,” and who, with Matilda the donkey, 
and their dogs, Sausage and Spot, save “ The Man-with-the- 
Red-handkerchief,” the chief of the smugglers, from a plot to 
catch him. 
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Illustration by Katherine Tozer from Noah (Murray). 


Hatcu, R. W. Curious Lobster’s Island. Ulus. by 
M. F. WAKEMAN. 255 pp. 8X5}. Cape. 7/6 


This is a sequel to The Curious Lobster, which I missed 
somehow when it first came out, and only read this autumn, in 
its resurrected form, published by Cape. Frankly, I was struck 
by its quiet tone and surprising wisdom. The movement of that 
strange tale was adapted to the rate of progress of its hero, the 
curious lobster, and I found it good entertainment. 

The Curious Lobster’s Island is a sequel to that book. In it 
the lobster continues his explorations of the dry-land world, 
with his friends the independent badger and unwilling bear. 
I cannot record, however, having felt quite the same pleasure 
in this as in the first book, though there is much to enjoy in it, and 
it is important to remember that when a first book has established 
itself in a child’s affectionate remembrance, any attempt to tell 
mote about those beloved characters is more likely than not to be 
received with acclamation and considerable indulgence. To me 
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Hoce, G. Explorers Afloat. Illus, 314 pp. 8 x 5}. 






Keeton, G. W. Mutiny in the Caribbean. Illus. by 









the movement did seem a little more laboured, the satire a 
trifle forced at times and the wisdom degenerating from time 
to time into mere wise-cracks—increasingly amusing to the 
adult, but rather less pointed to the young reader. 

The starting point of the new adventures is excellent, 
with the search of the three friends for something new, or some- 
thing handy which each was to choose and bring in three davs’ 
time to a set meeting place. Mr. Bear discovered a thing which 
was hard as rock, transparent, and contained a good water to 
drink—a glass jug of water, in fact. “ Amazing,” said the 
lobster. ‘“‘ Stupendous,” amended the badger. The lobster, after 
considerable hard labour, had brought to shore a good length 
of cable from a sunken ship. Not stuperdous, he admitted 
modestly, but perhaps useful. Mr. Badger surpassed them both. 
He dragged before their astonished eyes a small cart with four 
wheels and a long wooden handle to pull it by. It was certainly 
stupendous and they got a fine thrill out of it—while it lasted, 
which was not long—but it was the lobster’s cable which really 
came in handy! It would be a pity to read this without having 
read its forerunner, as much of its fun would be lost. Read aloud, 
I cannot imagine it being other than an uproarious success, and 
a great range of ages would enjoy listening. For children to 
read to themselves, I suppose 7-10 would be the best ages, 
though adolescents would probably get many a laugh out of it. 
The illustrations are adequate but undistinguished. 


Nelson ' ' ; , ’ , ‘ 5/- 

The author describes a new holiday venture of the 
“ explorers,” - introduced in two previous stories. This time 
David, Dinah, Tony and Tess, with their Uncle Guy, take to 
sailing. As crew of the motor-cruiser Voyager they navigate 
the Grand Union Canal and the River Thames from the Midlands 
to Oxford. 

There is a good deal about the business of sailing, 
manipulating lock-gates, the craft of the canal and the river, and 
the children have various adventures. Boys particularly should 
like it, for it describes the practical things of the voyage, some- 
times in detail. There are good end-paper maps, and, except 
for its rather “ slangy” style at times, it is well recommended. 


C. Walter Hodges. 273 pp. 745. Bell . 6/- 

The illustrations in this book are an excellent breakaway 
trom the normal acceptance; and they are an indication of a 
liveliness of style and treatment in what might otherwise be the 
usual treatment of a sheer adventure yarn. 
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The story is well and vigorously told of dramatic events in 
the Spanish Main, with well-sustained excitements at every 
chapter end. Boys will love the full-bloodedness of every event 
treated. The characters are sharply drawn and they hold the 
interest on every occasion in which they are mentioned. An 
admirable sea-faring tale for boys ages 12 to 16. 


KenneEDy, M. Who Was Old Willy ? Tilus. 138 pp. 
745. Hutchinson . 3/6 
This is a good children’s thriller done in an affectionate 
way by a writer who loves young people. He not only has a 
uniquely interesting first chapter starting with a climb over a 
wall, but that chapter leads on to others equally as thrilling 
until a climax is reached, beyond which the reader is invited 
to solve the mystery before he breaks the last sealed pages. 
Every admiration must be held for the author who can succeed 
in such a lovely quiet way in holding suspense over the identifi- 
cation of such a loveable character as Old Willy is known to be. 
He has combined this with skilled descriptions of children under 
varying circumstances, e.g., where the children listen to the 
adults conversing downstairs after bed-time. There are many 
sly bits of fun in the dialogue which has a brillant “ talk” 
quality. Lastly, attention must be sharp on the altogether- 
admirable pieces of nature-observation; such as that of the 
nettle-bed ; the nut-hatch nest; and the noiseless walk over the 
pine needles. It is a story that compels the reader to go on; a 
fine recommendation for a child’s book. 


Lipa. Martin the Kingfisher. Illus. by — Trans. 


by Rose Fyleman. 36 pp- 9X8, boards. 
Allen and Unwin , 3 : : ; 3/6 


Lipa. Cwckoo. Illus. by Rojan. Trans. by Rose 


Fyleman. 36 pp. 9x84, boards. Allen and 
Unwin ‘ ‘ : 3/6 
These two additions to the Pere Castor Series have all the 


delightful colour and happy conception of their predecessors 
and the translation is adequate. 


Low, A. M. How We Find Out. Illus. 288 pp. 
8x 54. Nelson . ‘ , 5/- 
Professor A. M. Low remains the most * popular of our 
propagandist scientists. Here, again, in this book he has done 
extremely useful. work for the young and the adolescent in 
showing them by what methods the fields of human knowledge 
are extended. He deals especially with descriptions of the 
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instruments of exact measure and he is particularly good in 
telling for what purposes each is used. Thus he makes clear, 
valuable expositions of the spectrometer, microscope, telescope, 
and even of statistical examinations. He has a happy knack of 
being able to set out his material in simple direct prose, avoiding 
the rigid technical starkness which the beginner finds it so hard 
to be attracted by. 


Illustration by C. Englefield from Jeremy Jack (Murray). 


MacDonaLp, J. Hassan of the Camels. Illus. by 
Ernest Atis. 95 pp. 745}. Harrap . i 2/9 


Hassan is a small Arab boy whose dearest wish in life is to 
be a camel driver like his father. He has a “‘ way” with camels. 
The life of Hassan and his travels with his father serve really 
as pegs on which to hang a number of Arab stories introduced 
in a reminiscently Eastern manner. An interesting and con- 
vincing picture of family life amongst the Palestinian Arabs, 
their thoughts and customs, is also given. The book’s appeal 
will be to boys and girls of from nine to eleven who like a story 
that is “ different.” 
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MACFARLANE, K. They Wanted Adventure. Illus. 
by C. Walter Hodges. 254 pp. 8x54. Cape 7/6 


It is a truism to say that children recognize instinctively 
the unskilled hand of any stranger put in charge of them, yet it is 
always a good opening to a story for the young. In this case 
Miss Watkins was neither friend nor relation, nor even governess. 
She was merely the too-obliging friend of a defaulting aunt. 
Anne disposed of her succinctly on the first day, as a “ fuss- 
bag ”—and a fuss bag she remained, inept and foolish, showing 
up to great disadvantage every time she attempted to exert any 
authority. But, unfortunately, the children are not very 
sympathetic characters. They are just too aggressively indepen- 
dent, too often right, too full of a hard commonsense undoubtedly 
difficult for any Miss Watkins to bear; a little inclined to show 
off to the reader. 

However, there are thrills and adventures, including a 
first-class piece of spy detection with the requisite supply of 
attendant dangers in addition to much boating, a mystery man 
who carries a revolver in his hip pocket, and owns a particularly 
swift motor boat ; and a superstitious Highlander who mutters 
spells over them to save them from the powers of darkness. 

Girls of 9-12 will like it best and some boys of 8-9. The 
illustrations are not by any means the artist’s best work, but 
they have a certain three-dimensional solidity which will certainly 
give the reader a fair idea of the scene and what the people looked 
like—and that is most of what a young reader asks of an illus- 
tration to such a story as this. 


Perkins, L. F. The Belgian Twins. Illus. 190 pp. 
8x5}. Cape. . ‘ . ‘ : 3/- 
To adults there is a sad, topical interest in this tale of the 
Belgian Twins and their experiences in the German invasion of 
their country in the last war. The story was written in 1917. 
As is usual with this author the ordinary lives and customs of the 
country provide a solid background to the tale. She tells us 
that the story with its strange but happy denouement is founded on 
fact and that the chief adult characters have their heroic proto- 
types in real life. Girls and younger boys will follow the adven- 
tures of Jan and Marie with interest and anxiety. There are 
many thrills before the two get away from Belgium but the 
ending is satisfactorily happy and with children will effectively 
compensate for earlier trials. 


Pye, V. Red Letter Holiday. Ulus. by Gwen 


Raverat. 254 pp. 845}. Faber . : ; 7/6 

The first chapter is the least good, I think, of this otherwise 
most satisfying story, though even that is no serious handicap ; 
it simply misses just that true to life note which sounds so 
pleasantly throughout the rest of the book. 
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There were three Price children—and Johanna. Mrs. Price 
was the sort of mother who all too rarely figures in stories for the 
young, a sensible, detached, capable woman, with consequently 
sensible, detached, capable children, quite able to take care of 
themselves in the emergencies which the author so tactfully 
provides, during a summer holiday in Cornwall. 

I think there is very little doubt that most girls of nine to 
thirteen will thoroughly enjoy Red Letter Holiday—and grown- 
ups need not groan if required to read it aloud. The style is 
direct and cheerful, unemphatic, and the characters are well 
drawn. The story keeps moving without highly improbable 
adventures or other incredible happenings. It is a story of real 
people and quite possible events. It has humour and originality. 
The Price family set off from London for their holiday thinking 
the unknown Johanna sure to be a blot on the landscape, but 
Johanna has been belied by a photograph, showing her playing 
a violin with a soulful expression on her face. She, characteris- 
tically, had her own adventures even before she met them, 
and was anything but a wet blanket on her hosts’ plans. The 
nice mother spent most of the time in hospital, owing to an 
unfortunate crack on the head, and the children proceed to make a 
magnificent—but by no means heartless—best of the unexpected 
circumstances. 

The pictures are by Gwen Raverat, who has adapted her 
talent to the level of the work to be illustrated. Adults may be 
disappointed in them, but to most children they will be com- 
pletely satisfactory. 


Ransome, A. The Big Six. Illus. by the author. 
400 pp. 8x54. Cape. . , 7/6 
Mr. Ransome takes up again, to the delight of both younger 
and older readers, the exploits of the Coot Club in this new 
story of the Norfolk Broads. The crew of the Death and Glory, 
three younger natives, who are real Broads characters, are 
really the heroes of the story. They are victims of a plot which 
the “ Big Six ” of the Coot Club set out to unravel. There is an 
enemy on the river who wants to bring them into disgrace. 
Boats are mysteriously set adrift wherever the Death and 
Glory is moored, and her crew is naturally suspected. Dorothea 
and Dick, however, arrive most opportunely, and “ Scotland 
Yard ” is set up at the house of Tom’s father. 

It is the story of the “ Death and Glories,” but Dot and 
Dick are the real detectives, and it is they who are chiefly 
responsible for unmasking the real culprits who are trying to get 
the three boys turned off the river. 

This is an excellent mystery story for children and well up 
to the high standard we expect from this author. 
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Illustration by Ruth Jervis from Visitors from London (Dent). 





SmirH, A. M. A Book of Famous Pirates. Illus. by 


C. Walter Hodges. 80 pp. 7}%5, boards. 
Oxford , ‘ I /6 

From the ‘Barbarossas to The Emden the story of piracy is 
told in this small book by a process of selection of a number of 
well-known and romantic figures. The book is tastefully produced 
as all the books in the Chameleon Series are. The illustrator is 
well chosen. 


SrronG, L. A. G. Wrong Foot Foremost. 162 pp. 
4X 5. Pitman . : ; ; 3/6 
Mr. Strong sets out to write a “ different of ’ school story aa 
the theme is the topical one of the difficulties attending the 
amalgamation of two public schools. The hero, Dick Shannon, 
is sufficiently unusual both in his upbringing and his capabilities 
to satisfy the most exacting young hero-worshipper. Personally 
though I think his self-assurance is typical of many modern 
schoolboys, yet I find his exceptional array of superlative talents 
almost too much for credibility. But young readers are unlikely 
to prove so ungrateful and school stories are very popular and 
often very impossible. This one deals with events that are at 
least possible; the atmosphere and conversation are true to 
life and there is plenty to exhilarate and rouse enthusiasm. 
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Tompkins, W. W. Two Sailors. Illus. 208 pp. 


745. Routledge 6/- 


This book is strongly recommended for children ages 11-15 
as being both a good story and a fine example of first-hand 
adventure. 


The two sailors, Ann and her brother Commodore, are part 
of the crew of the Wander Bird which sails from Gloucester, 
Mass., to the Golden Gate, via Cape Horn. The whole tale has the 
vividness of actuality and young readers will be fascinated 
by the way in which the ship is prepared for sea, is victualled 
and, finally, makes it way in all weathers. The story is enhanced 
by the interesting anecdotes of history, of topography, and 
of nature study that are worked in correlatively. Many of the 
sailing terms which a landsman rarely understands are made 
plain; perhaps the most vivid being the description of the 
simple way in which “ oil is poured on troubled waters ” by the 
mere stabbing with a needle of smallish bags containing slight 
quantities of vegetable oil. The whole book is set out in straight 
prose without any literary pretentiousness. 


Tozer, K. Noah. Illus. by the author. 137 pp. 
7354. Murray : , ; ; 


5/- 


It is perhaps a good thing that not all small boys set out to 
emulate the deeds of their famous namesakes. Little black Noah, 
who lived by an American river, listened spellbound to the 
Biblical stories told by the local preacher and particularly to 
every word about the first Noah. How he himself found and 
equipped an Ark and how Nature obligingly provided him with 
the desired Flood makes a story which will enthrall all small 
children. Noah is true to the pattern of naive simplicity, and 
innate goodness commonly associated with Negro children. 
He is a real and convincing character, full of energy and resource, 
and his adventures seem genuine. But I could not, nor do I 
think Mumfie’s youthful admirers will, compare him with the 
little elephant of this author’s previous books. That is not to 
belittle Noah who has indeed several appealing characteristics in 
common with Mumfie. But Mumfie stands alone, and it will be 
difficult even for his creator to achieve a second such triumph. 
Nevertheless, stories of Negro children are sure of success 
with many young readers, and this book with its attractive 
illustrations and good production will be a worthy addition to the 
young reader’s bookshelf. 
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TwEEpsMurrR, S. The Cat’s Grandmother. Mlus. by 


M. K. Mountain. 32 pp. 7} 7}, boards. 
Oxford j ; : : ; ‘ 2/- 


Most little girls quickly learn who “ She” is, but no one 
would satisfy Sarah Mouse’s curiosity about that mysterious 
person. How Sarah, against the commands of her parents and the 
advice of all older people determinedly set out to solve the 
riddle and how, in doing so, she almost got into very serious 
trouble, provides a breathtaking story to be read aloud to small 
people. It must be read at a sitting or the suspense and anxiety 
for naughty Sarah will be too much for the young hearer. But 
all comes right in the end and there is little doubt that this book 
will be a firm and much read favourite with the youngest readers 
and listeners. Though slight, it is a pleasant little tale, and is 
pleasantly illustrated, also. 


VALLANCE, R. (Ed.). Plays for Christmas. Illus. 
by L. Domeny. 63 pp. 745, boards. Oxford 1/6 


A collection of five plays by modern authors and a traditional 
Christmas Mummer’s play. 


Van Loon, H. The Story of the Pacific. Ulus. by 
the author. 315 pp. 9x6. Harrap : ; 8/6 
This is a very fascinating book, as full as meat as an egg, 
but widely removed from the text-book. It is rather too dis- 
cursive at times though its conversational, intimate style is one of 
its charms. It is for older readers and those who are interested 


in very early exploration will revel in a tale which will undoubtedly 
be new to most of them. 


The writer’s zest for his subject and his great admiration for 
the pioneer explorers of the Pacific illuminate every page. He has 
a few strong if well-founded prejudices. He thinks that European 
settlers and traders and, above all, missionaries, have worked 
nothing but harm amongst native peoples. He seems to infer 
that there are no colonisers to equal the Dutch. He waxes 
lyrically indignant at the neglect and shabby treatment often 
meted out to the great explorers. His story is at times so dis- 
cursive as almost to spoil its cohesion and certainly its chrono- 
logical lucidity. 

But apart from these slight blemishes the author presents 
us with a vigorously written, engrossing story which can be 
thoroughly recommended. English children read too infrequently 
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of history as seen through the eyes of foreigners and Mr. Van 
Loon’s point of view will open up a new perspective to, and will 
rouse some salutary questions in, the minds of many thoughtful 
young people. His theme has not previously been much exploited 
except with reference to a few well-known explorers, and 
certainly has never been so comprehensively treated. 


WuHeeELeR, H. War With the Sea Wolves. Milus. 
251 pp. 8x54. Nelson . . . , 8/6 


The hallmark of Nelson is on this book. This popular 
writer has taken the most remarkable of recent sea fights with 
current documents and has re-worked them into extremely 
readable adventurous tales. Most boys will thoroughly enjoy the 
stories of which they have heard brief resumés by broadcasting ; 
a few will be hindered by the rather awkward prose which 
the author employs. The photographs are finely chosen and they 
bear vividly on true stories of the amazing difficulties in front of 
our seamen. 











BOOKBINDING IN WARTIME 


We beg to announce to our many clients that our Bindery 
will continue to operate as before—we have made elaborate 
arrangements to carry on, and to give Librarians the same 
workmanship as hitherto. Books at our bindery are 
particularly safe from War risks. 
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are published will be of a high quality. 
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Ask for copies. 
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\ \ JE cannot hope that so many children’s books will 
be published during the war as in less tragic and 
worrying times, neither can we hope that all those that 


Nevertheless we shall continue to encourage those books 
which seem to us to be worthy of your especial con- 
sideration. This Autumn has seen the publication. of 
a number of works which we have reason to hope. will 
take a permanent place on Library shelves. -All of them 
will be in stock in our showroom. for your inspection. 


Do not forget the older books also. Newness is not a 
test of quality. The books of a year, or a few. years, or 
many years ago are good. They often have the added 


merit of being cheaper. They appear in our catalogues. 


C. COMBRIDGE LIMITED 
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